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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION 

Because of the influenza epidemic last fall, all educational meetings 
in Kansas were omitted, and the work of the English Association was 
thereby seriously interrupted for the year, although the Executive 
Committee is making such progress as it can by correspondence. The 
energies of the Association are at present centered upon the effort toward 
making revision of all state courses of study in English from elementary 
schools to college; and one year ago an attempt was made to organize 
that work in three sections, one for colleges, one for secondary schools, 
and one for elementary schools. 

The secondary-school committee has made some progress and has 
made a brief preliminary repprt. The work of the elementary committee 
was entirely halted by the epidemic. The college section met at Emporia 
on March 29 to canvass the general situation and make plans for the 
continuance of its own part of the work, recognizing that whatever 
revision of college or high-school courses is made at the present time 
must be tentative, subject to change when the elementary courses have 
been worked out so that others may be built upon them as a foundation. 

The topics specifically discussed at the college meeting were the 
proper place of the general survey of English literature in the English 
curriculum, and the special ends and needs of college Freshman English 
composition. At the conclusion of the discussion the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this body a general survey course in the 
history of English literature should not be given earlier in the curriculum than 
the sophomore year in college. 

Resolved, That this body endorses the request made of the North Central 
Association by the National Council of Teachers of English that schools in 
which the maximum number of pupils assigned to a single teacher of English 
exceeds 100 be not accredited in English, and that the Association and all 
similar accrediting bodies take further action at as early a date as seems 
expedient to reduce this maximum to 80, with due provision, as at present 
recommended, for necessary time for conference and theme-reading counted 
as teaching time. 

38s 
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For four years the Kansas Association has published an English 
Bulletin, issued four times a year, chiefly devoted, because its size is 
limited, to the transaction and discussion of Association business and the 
presentation of the reports of Association committees. To supplement 
the matter contained in the Bulletin, the Association by courtesy of the 
publishers furnished all the material for the May number of the Kansas 
Teacher, a monthly of from thirty to forty pages. The Association 
was reorganized under a new constitution last November, made neces- 
sary by a reorganization of the State Teachers' Association; and its 
present plans contemplate a considerable enlargement of the Bulletin 
and of all other general activities. The Kansas English Association 
is one of the first to apply for representation upon the Board of Directors 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, in accordance with the 
amendment to the constitution of the National Council adopted at the 
Chicago meeting of February 27. 

THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 

The spring meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held at Princeton University, Saturday, March 22, 1919. 
The attendance was small but enthusiastic and active. At the morning 
session Professor Morris W. Croll, of Princeton, spoke on "The Letter 
that Killeth." He said, in summary, that there are two features of 
present-day English teaching which tend to make it mechanical and 
academic and remote from reality. The first is the teaching of composi- 
tion as a separate subject to be pursued for its own sake. There is 
perhaps an immediate efficiency in this method; but it tends to produce 
artificial writing and the expression of second-hand or imitated ideas. 
The other is the shocking neglect, almost universal, it seems, of the oral 
beauty of poetry and prose. In this respect there is the most urgent 
need of reform. Training in reading aloud and the memorizing of lines 
and sentences are among the means by which it may be brought about. 

After luncheon in one of the new dining-halls, and some inspection 
of the college buildings, the members gathered for a round-table on the 
subject "The Uses and Ends of the Teaching of Literature." Miss 
McNary, of Trenton State Normal School, gave a most interesting and 
helpful account of her use of English classics in awakening the intelligence 
and civic consciousness of her pupils. The president set forth a plan 
and appointed a committee for a new investigation of the conditions in 
the teaching of English in New Jersey. The work will be undertaken 
during the coming year. 
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WEST VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

One of the most interesting meetings ever held by the West Virginia 
Council of Teachers of English took place at Fairmont, May 2, 3, in 
connection with an educational rally under the auspices of the Fairmont 
Normal School. As the chief speakers for the meeting Professor Walter 
Barnes, president of the Council, had secured Professor J. M. Grainger, 
head of the English department, State Normal School, Farmville, 
Virginia, and Professor Howard R. Driggs, head of the English depart- 
ment, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Professor Grainger spoke upon "The Essentials in Elementary Eng- 
lish" and "Making the Composition Grades Count." He developed 
an interesting scheme for the triple measurement of English themes. 
One grade is to be given to mechanical features, one for diction and 
sentence structure, and one for content and arrangement of ideas. 
Only by such a system, he stated, can an English theme be well graded. 
Professor Driggs discussed "Vitalizing Grammar," "Team Work in 
Teaching English," and "Measuring Results in Composition." His 
plan for measuring results emphasized the vital things in composition. 
Previous attempts at tests and measurements had failed, he said, because 
they measured only the mechanical things and so emphasized correctness 
instead of real vitality of expression. The vital part of a composition 
may be tested by three questions: (1) "Does it move toward a goal in 
a business-like way ? " (2) " Does it have a convincing quality of tone ? " 
(3) "Does it have vividness?" Thus the standards of all really vital 
writing are applied as the test of the composition. 

At the morning session on Saturday, Professor David Dale Johnson, 
of West Virginia University, read a carefully prepared paper on "Can 
English Composition Be Taught ? " He discussed the pupil, the method, 
and the result, in composition teaching. Miss Abigail Rowley, of Salem 
College, read a paper on "The Correlation of English with Other Sub- 
jects." Her chief point was that the English teacher, unassisted by 
teachers of other subjects, must always be unsuccessful. The best 
instruction in English is secured by the use of subject-matter from 
history, science, etc., with careful instruction by the English teacher in 
the literary presentation of the material. Very interesting reports and 
experiments in English teaching were made, as follows: "Gradation 
of Selections of Literature," Professor L. V. Cavins, West Virginia 
University; "The Grafton Plan for Separating the Two Branches of 
English," Principal P. E. King, Grafton, West Virginia; "Better Speech 
Week at Fairmont Normal," Miss Flossie Brownlee; "The Printing 
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Press at Sutton High School," Superintendent Lillian Compton; "An 
Experiment in Individual Reading in the Upper Grades," Miss Daisy 
Watkins, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

At the Saturday afternoon session Professor W. H. Wilcox, head 
of the English department of Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West 
Virginia, discussed "Matter and Method in Teaching Literature." His 
plea was that greater emphasis should be placed upon the content of 
literature by both the teacher and the pupil. Too much attention has 
been devoted to the method of presentation of the ideas, as if that were 
the chief aim of literature. In the last paper of the session Profes- 
sor B. R. Cowgill, head of the English department, Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, West Virginia, discussed "What Values Shall We Stress 
in Literature?" He emphasized the necessity of stress upon the 
emotional and aesthetic elements as the life-elements of literature. 

At the brief business meeting the officers of the Council were 
re-elected. Miss Mae Neptune, Miss Amy Riggle, and Miss Ella M. 
Turner were appointed a committee to co-operate with the committee 
of the National Council in the "American Speech Week" in the state, 
November 2-9, 1919. 

NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION IN 
LITERATURE 

A committee on certification in literature, composed of teachers in 
approved schools, met in Room 301 of the Education Building, Albany, 
on Friday evening and Saturday morning, April 18 and 19. Miss Anna 
Draime, Potsdam Normal, Dr. Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, Mr. E. B. Richards, Central High School, 
Syracuse, Mr. J. Stevens Kadesch, Albany High School, and Mr. R. T. 
Congdon and Mr. F. H. Bair, of the State Department of Education, 
comprise the committee. Mr. Bair acted as chairman of the meeting; 
Mr. Congdon was unable to be present. The whole situation of the 
certification plan was thoroughly discussed and the following measures 
were projected: 

Voted, To provide a detailed scheme for controlling and checking reading 
done under the syllabus plan for certification, under the following heads: 

A. Reading and study of literature in class. (Referred to Mr. Bair.) 

B. Supplementary reading. (Referred to Miss Draime for scheme for 
small schools. Referred to Mr. Kadesch for scheme for large schools.) 

Voted, To supplement the book lists appended to the syllabus, bringing 
them to date, and to provide for addenda annually for the guidance of English 
Teachers. (Referred to Mr. Richards.) 
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Voted, To formulate, for certified schools, a number of courses for the 
third and fourth years, as elective substitutions for the literature prescribed 
for those years in the syllabus, along the following lines: 

A. The Spirit of America: 

1. Fourth-year course, great American types in literature: the man of 
letters, the statesman, the man of action, the scholar, the humorist. (It 
is proposed to center the study, under these types, about one major 
figure — e.g., Lincoln, Emerson, Roosevelt, etc. — with committee reports 
or studies in less detail of other Americans in each category, allowing 
election in both major and minor studies, and perhaps an enveloping 
election of four of the five types.) (Referred to Dr. Miles.) 

2. Third-year course, genre pictures of the American spirit: New Eng- 
land, the South, the West, etc., in characteristic literature. (Referred 
to Miss Draime.) 

3. Possible third- or fourth-year course based on Dr. Neumann's Teaching 
American Ideals through Literature. (Referred to Mr. Bair.) 

B. Third- or fourth-year course for vocational and industrial sections. 
(Referred to Mr. Bair.) 

C. Two courses, for third and fourth year, respectively. Studies in 
notable contemporary literature. (Referred to Mr. Kadesch.) 

Voted, To incorporate in the report of this committee the findings on 
school libraries and their relations to town libraries, of the committees now 
at work on that phase of the problem under Professor Abbott of Teachers 
College and Mr. Paul Paine of the New York State Library Association, in so 
far as cogent and available. 

Voted, To incorporate a plan for magazine and newspaper reading. 
(Referred to Mr. Bair, with the recommendation that Mr. Heydrick be 
asked to submit a plan.) 

Voted, That material under these heads be in Mr. Bair's hands not later 
than June 1, and that the committee meet at the close of school for a final 
consideration and report. 

The meeting adjourned. 

EFFECTIVE BULLETINS 

Some very helpful advice about bulletin boards is contained in a 
recent circular of the Savings Division of the Treasury Department. 
First of all put your War Savings Bulletin Board into the care of a student 
committee. Then help them to make it attractive, readable, newsy, 
provocative. Cover a soft pine board with golden brown burlap or 
soft colored blotting paper and trust a good committee with a supply of 
thumb tacks to do the rest. Use poster effects, sometimes made of 
cut-outs from magazine covers. Use home-drawn cartoons, too. To 
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be read at all the lettering must be large enough to be readable at a dis- 
tance of five feet or more. If no letterer is at hand good capitals may 
be cut from advertisements. Such news as class and school reports, 
organization of clubs, announcement of meetings are proper bulletin- 
board news. Finally, provocative bulletins are those which set problems 
which pupils will be interested in working out, e.g., 

Can you write W.S.S. slogans ? 
Do you like this one ? 
Save for a Sunny Opportunity 
Let us have a better one. 

The cause is worthy and the ideas effective. Use them now — and again 
for Better Speech Week. 



AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
Teachers Interested in Speech Improvement: 

Will you not help us see to it that the subject of the national ob- 
servance of American Speech Week, November 2-8, 19 19, is presented 
to every teachers' institute during the summer and fall months? Will 
you not have reports of observances sent to us, and have posters con- 
tributed to our national exhibit? Will you keep our poster exhibit, 
which is in the hands of Miss Edith Erskine, Public Library, 
Chicago, traveling steadily (expenses of transportation, which are light, 
to be paid by the school in each case) ? Will you not let us know if 
you are interested in having lecturers upon matters pertaining to 
speech ? Finally, will you not advertise our " Guide to American Speech 
Week," which will be published in June (price, 25 cents) by the 

National Council? 

Clarence Stratton, 

Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman of Committee on Speech 

Claudia E. Crumpton, 

Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary 

SPEECH DISORDERS 

The National Society for the Study and Correction of Speech Dis- 
orders will have its summer meeting in Milwaukee, on July 4, as one 
of the affiliated societies of the National Education Association. Mem- 
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bers of the society and invited guests of prominence in the field of speech 
correction will address the Association. Anyone interested to receive 
an advanced program may do so by addressing the secretary, 
Miss Marguerite Franklin, 1 10 Bay State Road, Boston, Massachusetts. 



THE PERIODICALS 

HUMANISM IN ENGLISH AND THE PH.D. DEGREE 

Following its custom, the Nation (New York) publishes in the Spring 
Educational Supplement under date of Saturday, May 10, an important 
article dealing with college education. The theme in the present issue 
is "Reconstruction of the Ph.D. in English," by Professor Norman 
Foerster, of the University of North Carolina, with the collaboration 
of Professor G. R. Elliott, of Bowdoin College. Professor Foerster 
points out the danger that the current of radicalism which is setting in 
may seriously injure our advanced college work in English without 
giving us something better in its place. We shall get not ordered prog- 
ress, but rampant Bolshevism. The "scientific oligarchy" now in 
control of the graduate work in English in our colleges has done and 
will continue to do a great service. Its rule is immeasurably to be pre- 
ferred to that of the dilettante. It is solid, honest, self -con trolled, and 
thorough. It does not, however, recognize all of the needs to be served 
by graduate departments of English in our universities. In a word, it 
recognizes only one type of scholar, namely, the investigator. There is, 
however, and has always been, another, namely, the humanist, the 
student interested primarily not in sources nor in style, but in ideas. 
Such men, it is true, are rare at the present time in the graduate school. 
This is because the breed is not numerous and also because it is not 
attracted to the present offerings. What is needed is humanists in the 
graduate schools who will teach literature as literature. We already 
have a few and might reasonably develop more. Such men would 
direct the studies of candidates for the Ph.D. degree who would lay their 
stress primarily on wide and well-assimilated reading and the ability 
to think. A seminar for such students should be not scientific but 
critical. 

DIALECT NOTES 

The latest issue of Dialect Notes contains, as usual, a number of 
interesting collections of words gathered in different parts of the country 
or from different classes of our people. Miss Elsie Warnock, for example, 
contributes a list of terms of disparagement found in the dialect speech 
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of high-school pupils of California and New Mexico. Since the spring 
of 1014 she has been collecting such terms from her English classes. 
Pupils in the rhetoric work brought in lists of the terms which they had 
heard. The resulting collection was classified in accordance with the 
scheme used by Miss Gladys Hayden in a previous issue of Dialect 
Notes. These headings are as follows: compound nouns, monosyl- 
labic nouns, dissyllabic nouns, names of animals, birds, fish, fowl, insects, 
etc., noun phrases, objectives, and verbal expressions. 

The secretary of the Dialect Society announces the need of enlarged 
membership in order to provide support for the proposed dialect dic- 
tionary. Correspondence with regard to the dictionary is invited 
and may be addressed to Professor Percy W. Long, Warren House, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

In School and Society of April 26 will be found a brief discussion of 
educational aims by W. H. Pyle, professor of education in the University 
of Missouri. The article was called forth by two addresses at a recent 
convocation of an engineering school. The dean of the school and a 
visiting professor of philosophy both spoke on the new education, but 
from very different points of view. One emphasized efficiency and the 
other culture through the humanities. Professor Pyle believes these 
are partial views complementary to each other — both necessary to 
anything like an adequate interpretation of modern educational aims. 
These he would sum up in the general statement that the purpose of 
the schools is to prepare students both to make a living and to 
appreciate and enjoy life in the highest sort of way. Students, on 
the one hand, should gain a practical knowledge and adequate skill in 
control of the physical world about them, their own bodies, and the 
achievements of the past. On the other hand, they, should enter into 
the heritage of literature, art, and music which genius has endowed us 
with. The pursuit of both of these aims requires that the pupil should 
study things outside the schoolroom rather more than things inside. It 
is in the world outside of the schoolroom in which the child must ulti- 
mately realize himself. 

SILENT READING 

Recent numbers of the Elementary School Journal have contained a 
series of articles by Professor William S. Gray, of the University of 
Chicago, on "Reading in the Elementary Schools of Indianapolis." 
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The fourth and concluding article, which appears in the April number, 
is devoted mainly to a discussion of reading in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. The writer assumes that in the three preceding years the 
pupil has gained power to read fluently subject-matter of ordinary 
difficulty, such as untechnical articles in high-grade newspapers. There 
remains the question as to what object should be kept in view for the 
reading of the three succeeding years. A survey of the work done in 
the Indianapolis public schools seem to indicate that the pupils in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades at present are able to read aloud with 
as much facility as those in similar grades elsewhere. Their power of 
comprehension, however, is distinctly lower. This seems to argue for 
increased emphasis upon silent reading for the enlargement of experience. 
The problem is that of securing and using a variety of reading material 
with rich and useful content. Long narratives should be read quickly 
for the sake of the story. A given topic, such as patriotism, may be 
made the center of study and much reading from various sources be 
done with regard to it. Civic clubs may be organized to meet once a 
week, the members being required to choose selections appropriate. 
Magazine clubs may provide opportunity for the reading once a month 
of articles that seem worth while. In general, a variety of methods 
should be employed to concentrate attention on the content of what is 
read. Finally, progress in reading ability should be tested frequently 
in order to reveal to teachers the needs of individual pupils. 

STANDARD TESTS FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 

It is apparently not widely known that Columbia College of Columbia 
University has instituted as an alternative method of admission a series 
of standard tests devised by Professor Edward L. Thorndike, of Teachers 
College. These were originally tried out in four army cantonments. 
In general they are tests of mental alertness and power such as have for 
years been developing in psychological laboratories. In their inception 
they are based on an analysis of activities that the subjects are later to 
be required to do. Then they are standardized so that the relative 
difficulty of each detail is known. Finally, the results are compared 
with practical judgments such as are used in employing, approving, and 
promoting men. Whether these tests will prove as satisfactory for 
judging the fitness of candidates for admission to college as they have 
proved in grading the officers in the American army remains, of course, 
to be seen. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
Examples of project-problem instruction will be found in Teaching, 
a journal published by the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, 
Kansas. This is Whole No. 45, dated February, 1910. — The Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D.C., has performed a service in republish- 
ing a list of references on educational tests and measurements. This is 
Library Leaflet No. 2. — The Simplified Spelling Board, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York, has issued part one of a Handbook of Simplified Spelling and 
the Movement to Improve It. — The latest bulletin of the Simplified 
Spelling Society of England contains a report of the annual meeting 
held at University College, London, on Thursday, January 2. — More 
than ordinary interest attaches to a special number of the Kodak, the 
students' paper of Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The issue for February 19 19 was a Lowell centenary number and consists 
of a series of humorous papers prepared by the students in imitation of 
the well-known satires by James Russell Lowell. — The survey of the 
Gary public schools by the General Education Board, New York City, 
is appearing in eight parts. The general account by Abraham Flexner 
and Frank P. Bachman may be had on the payment of twenty-five 
cents. — Professor Frederick H. Koch, now of the University of North 
Carolina, is the author of The Rural Community Drama and The Dakota 
Playmakers, being accounts of dramas prepared and given under the 
author's direction by students and others in North Dakota. The same 
writer, with the help of students of the University of North Dakota, 
prepared The Book of Shakespeare the Playmaker, which is published by 
the University.— Dr. John Dewey's address on "Vocational Education 
in the Light of the World War" has been issued by the Vocational 
Education Association of the Middle West, secretary, Leonard W. 
Whalstrom, Francis Parker School, Chicago. — The latest issue of Type 
Studies and Lesson Plans, by Charles A. McMurry, is entitled "A Health 
Program and Campaign against Tuberculosis." Price ten cents. 
Address Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee.— The 
Committee on Special War Activities of the National Catholic War 
Council, 930, 14th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., has published a 
pamphlet on Social Reconstruction, being a general review of the prob- 
lems and survey of remedies by a committee of bishops. — Various 
pamphlets on the League of Nations may be obtained of the American 
Association for International Conciliation, 407 W. 117th Street, New 
York City. — A debate on "Universal Military Training," by Henry L. 
West, of the National Security League, and Charles T. Hellanan, of the 
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American Union Against Militarism, is reprinted in the Arbitrator, 
Box 42, Wall Street Station, New York City. — Bulletin No. 23 of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education is entitled "Clothing for the 
Family." Address the Board, Washington, D.C. — The Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York City, has issued a study called 
"Music Moods, a Basis for Music Appreciation," by Louis Mohler. — 
A section of the Syllabus for Secondary Schools prepared by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at Albany treats the commercial sub- 
jects, including business English. — The Michigan State Teachers' 
Association has begun the publication of a Quarterly Review. The busi- 
ness manager is Mr. John P. Everett, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 



A "Check List" of the Lake Edition 

Ward's Sentence and Theme A first -year course in fundamentals. 

With Punctuation Leaves 

Lewis' American Speech A "possible" book in oral composition. 

Newcomer-Andrews' Twelve Cen- Consign the histories of literature to your 

turies of English Poetry and reference shelves. Place these books in the 
Prose hands of your third- and fourth-year pupils 

Newcomer- Andrews-Hall's Three 
Centuries of American Poetry 
and Prose 

Lake English Classics Now eighty-two volumes. 

Check this list before you make final arrangements for September classes 
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